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NOTES 

By garnering in his "Old and New" (Harvard Press, 1920) 
a harvest of knowledge and reflection, Professor Grandgent has 
reminded us that his field is broader than Romance Philology, 
and that his scholarship has prevailed in the class-room and in 
his publications because it has never been tainted with pedantry, 
because it has always been attended by common-sense, and 
because it has been communicated with the clarity that depends 
upon having, first of all, sufficient knowledge and then a 
generous impulse to share it with others. This is all Professor 
Grandgent's pedagogy. Therefore one can well understand the 
impatience expressed in these essays with persons who try to 
master the art of teaching rather than the subject to be taught 
with the vanity of the "Educational Expert," and with all the 
pedagogical fads and foolishness for which we pay in the 
ignorance and mental debility of our children. In general we 
should applaud the author's discreet conservatism. But, 
while acknowledging the concession he has made to "the 
fashion of rebellion" in the matter of simplified spelling (see 
"Numeric Reform in Nescioubia"), we might be permitted to 
question whether in such an essay as "Nor Yet the New" he 
has succeeded in apprehending the true significance of our 
modern spirit of revolt. At least to remark satirically in 
reference to the destructive criticism which is nowadays 
leveled against the Victorian Age that "it is a pure waste of 
hind-leg power to go on forever kicking at a corpse" is credit- 
able neither to Professor Grandgent's intelligence nor to his taste. 

H. S. y. Jones 

Goethe's Torquato Tasso, 11. 1319-1337 

In the quarrel between Tasso and Antonio, Antonio has 
rather plainly indicated his dissatisfaction with Tasso's corona- 
tion by the princess. Tasso answers with bitterness: 

Verschwende nicht 
Die Pfeile deiner Augen, deiner Zunge! 
Du richtest sie vergebens nach dem Kranze, 
Dem unverwelklichen, auf meinem Haupt. 
Sei erst so gross, mir ihn nicht zu beneiden! 
Dann darfst du mir vielleicht ihn streitig machen. 
Ich acht ihn heilig und das hochste Gut: 

That is: I should not wantonly give it up or put it in jeopardy 
under ordinary circumstances. But to prove to you that I 
would not unworthily claim it, I make you this offer: 

Doch zeige mir den Mann, der das erreicht, 
Wornach ich strebe, zeige mir den Helden, 
Von dem mir die Geschichten nur erzahlten; 
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That is, show me a hero of recognized renown; or 

Den Dichter stell mir vor, der sich Homeren, 
Virgilen sich vergleichen darf, ja, was 
Noch mehr gesagt ist, zeige mir den Mann, 
Der dreifach diesen Lohn verdiente, den 
Die schone Krone dreifach mehr als mich 
Beschamte: dann sollst du mich knieend sehn 
Vor jener Gottheit, die mich so begabte: 
Nicht eher stttnd' ich auf, bis sie die Zierde 
Von meinem Haupt auf seins hiniiber riickte. 

All commentators seem to expect that Tasso means to 
make a concession, utter a challenge, a dare, to Antonio, putting 
at stake his crown. But with any of the numerous interpreta- 
tions so far suggested, he would rather over-scrupulously keep 
on the safe side, not to mention the boundless conceit involved 
in his unwillingness to yield his crown except to poets who equal 
Homer or Virgil, or, "what is saying still more," who are thrice 
as worthy of the crown as he. Unless we assume that he 
has completely lost his senses, this cannot possibly be an 
acceptable interpretation. In line 780ff, he tells the princess 
that even Ariosto is for him a great model, a part only of whose 
worth, and hence perhaps also a part of whose fame, he secretly 
hopes to attain. Whence now suddenly his boundless conceit? 

The whole meaning becomes perfectly plain and simple, 
it seems to me, if we but read the lines with proper intonation 
on "vergleichen" (1330), and if we refer "diesen Lohn" (1332) 
not to the wreath of the princess, but to the insulting treatment 
which Tasso just received at the hands of Antonio. Perhaps 
a translation of the lines (1319-1337) will here, as so often, 
prove to be the simplest exegesis: 

"Do not thus waste the arrows of your eyes, nor of your 
tongue! In vain you aim them at the wreath, the incurrupti- 
ble, upon my head. First be magnanimous enough not to 
begrudge it, and then, perchance, you might contest it with me. 
I deem it holy, and the highest good; but bring the man who 
shall attain for what I strive; the hero show me, such as the 
ones of whom the legends tell; present to me the poet who 
might venture, but to compare himself with Homer, Virgil; 
indeed, I'll go still farther, bring the man, who thrice deserves 
your scorn, whom thrice more than myself this crown abash: 
and, doubt not, you shall see me kneeling before that goddess, 
who endowed me thus; I should not rise until her hand removed 
this beauteous crown from my head unto his. 

With this interpretation we have precisely what all com- 
mentators seem to expect; it is simple and natural, and it does 
not seem to me that my translation has in any way done 
violence to the original. Now there is point to Antonio's 
rejoinder: "Bis dahin bleibst du freilich ihrer wert." And as 
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if to corroborate me in my interpretation, Tasso says in the 
next two lines: "Man wage mich, das will ich nicht vermeiden; 
allein Verachtung hab' ich nicht verdient?" after a few lines 
before he had said: "Zeige mir den Mann, der dreifach diesen 
Lohn verdiente, etc." 

Incidentally, I should like to reiterate an interpretation of 
line 1404: "Vergib dir nur, dem Ort vergibst du nichts." I 
sent it years ago to the Modern Language Notes, but it seems 
to have been commonly overlooked. Professor Thomas, in a 
personal note to me, expressed himself pretty well convinced, 
though in the reprint of his edition the change was not made in 
his notes, and also Coar does not mention the note. I sug- 
gested that "vergeben" is here used in the sense of accuse, and 
cited for precisely the same use of the word Schiller's Don 
Carlos, Act IV, Sc. 14: "Denn wirklich muss ich gestehn, ich 
war schon in Gefahr, den schlimmen Dienst, der mir bei meinem 
Herrn geleistet worden, — Ihnen zu vergeben." 

T. Diekhoff 

Two Additional Sources of Sealsfield 

In view of the fact that Sealsfield had been in America 
but a few years when he wrote some of his romances which, on 
account of their psychological penetration and their genuine 
ethnic and historical significance, must nevertheless be ranked 
amongst his best, he has often been suspected of extensive 
borrowing 1 of episodes, incidents, and, in short, of matter 
which supplemented personal experience and observation. 
In fact Otto Heller 2 and Preston A. Barba* have pointed out 
several sources of which he made use in his novels. In no case 
however, could the question of plagiarism be raised, although 
it may be admitted that Sealsfield frequently filled gaps in his 
knowledge by reading reliable descriptions of journeys and 
similar material, which furnished the details that make his 
romances so instructive and interesting.' The following two 
descriptive works hitherto overlooked as sources of Sealsfield, 
belong to this category: 

I. McKenney, Thomas L., Sketches of a Tour to the Lakes, of 
the Character and Customs of the Chippeway Indians. . . . Balti- 
more, 1827. 

Pages 283-284, giving a description of an Indian burial, were 
undoubtedly drawn upon for pp. 101-102, pt. II, of Der Legitime 

1 Even L. M. Price, in his English> German Literary Influences, Berkeley, 
1920, p. 562, speaks of "extensive borrowing." 

1 Modem Philology, 1910, v. VII, pp. 587-592— M odern Language Notes, 
1908, v. XXIII, pp. 172-173. 

'German American Annals, n.s., v. IX, pp. 31-39. 

* The only exception perhaps is an almost verbal translation in Morton from 
Balzac's Gobsek. Cf. R. M. Meyer, Deutsche Arbeit, v. VI, pp. 510-512. 
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und die Republikaner, 1832, and pp. 319-320, which tell in detail 
of the building of a canoe, are almost literally translated in pt. 

I, pp. 116-117. Other passages, too, such as descriptions of 
Indian dances (viz. 322-323), as well as the whole attitude of 
McKenney (cf. 299-301, 415, etc.), who was of the Indian de- 
partment and a commissioner in negotiating the treaty of 
Fond du Lac, have probably influenced Sealsfield. The name 
of his White Rose, one of the characters in Tokeah; or the 
White Rose, Philadelphia, 1829, the original version of Der 
Legitime, may likewise have been suggested by McKenney's 
mention (p. 210) of some Canadian French voyagers chanting 
the "White Rose." 

II. Berquin-Duvallon, edit., Vue de la Colonie espagnole du 
Mississippi, ou des provinces de Louisiane . . . Paris, 1803. 

A comparison of pp. 178-181 of this book with Pflanzerleben 
pt. II, pp. 96-101, as well as p. 292 of B.-D. with Pfi. II, 29, 
will furnish abundant proof that Sealsfield must have been 
familiar with the Frenchman's work describing Louisiana under 
the Spanish regime, which, as the first cited passage shows, was 
of a character none too savory. The present writer believed for 
some time that the scenes of the private and public life of the 
Spanish vice-governor described by Sealsfield, were exagger- 
ated bits of fiction until he found Sealsfield's picture verified 
by Berquin-Duvallon's account which, being a contemporane- 
ous publication, records in all probability undeniable facts. 

B. A. Uhlendorf 



